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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


THERE is no doubt that a lot of literary rubbish is current under the name of children’s books ; 
there always was ; but it has become rather more apparent in recent times. Mr. McColvin, 
in a useful article in The Library Review, presents a nostalgic sigh for the days of Henty and 
Fenn and even of the earlier Ballantyne and upon that builds a somewhat severe criticism of 
the modern children’s library. As so often with writers on this theme, he uses no half-tones 
and points a rather dismal scene in primary black and white, and his moral is that it would be 
better to be without these libraries than that they should supply ill-written, badly devised and 
quite useless slush which makes no demands upon the child. If this were a complete picture 
we should agree. It is not ; in the first place, it is based mainly on fiction, a very incomplete 
view of children’s books. But, even considering fiction only, while such writers as Noel 
Streatfeild, Elizabeth Goudge, Arthur Ransome and David Severn (and a dozen others come 
to the pen) are supplying us with books, it cannot be wholly true. Then, as one of our 
correspondents implies elsewhere in these pages, children are of many ages and Stages, and 
it is not wrong to give little ones simple things. It is vain to long for the return of the days 
when the P//grim’s Progress, Foxe’s Martyrs and the Dore editions of Paradise Loft and the 
Cary translation of Dante’s Inferno adorned, and required dusting weekly, on every parlour 
table, and to many subsequent readers Ballantyne, except for Cora/ Is/and, is as dead as the 
Pharaohs. We do thank Mr. McColvin, however, for bringing children’s librarians to that 
State of vexed irritation which will induce them to reconsider their work, increase their 
Standards and recall the commonplace that their almost entire purpose is to produce in- 
telligent adult readers. The T.L.JS., in an appreciation of Mr. McColvin’s article, suggests 
that the influence of the children’s librarian can be even greater in this dire¢tion than the 
teacher’s, but, if what he asserts is true, through our libraries many children may be deprived 
of the intellectual capacity to read anything worth while. Does Mr. McColvin really believe 
> 

* * * * * 

Periodically, the bogey of infeétion in books is raised by some medical periodical. 
Doétors, after all, have to invent reasons for infections which they cannot account for easily. 
“Pages of Peril” was the caption of a small leader in The Daily Telegraph last month, accom- 
panying an account in its pages of a medico’s view that public library books were active 
disseminators of disease. The writer of the latter admitted that the ordinary infectious scourges, 
such as Scarlet Fever, could not usually be so transmitted, but that Small-Pox might be ! 
In a ridiculous world one expects many things. The Forsytes wouldn’t travel on the London 
Underground because of probable infection. Every place, street, vehicle cushion, door-handle, 
bus-ticket, letter, and even zephyr, is germ-laden. It is remarkable, if libraries are so perilous, 
that our professional ranks are not devastated every few months. In faét, librarians are, in 
insurance phrase, “ selected lives.” These obvious facts seem not to have reached the writers. 
Moreover, what other libraries than public have severe sanitary precautions ? Do the sub- 
scription libraries have them ? And is disease confined only to public library users ? Lately 
books have not been a matter of authoritative bacteriological research we believe, but twenty 
or so years ago the Library Association in connexion with health authorities, made investiga- 
tion into the residual germs in the filthiest books that could be acquired. The results were 
completely negative. Te Daily Telegraph, which takes a more reasonable view than the writer 
it quotes, does, however, suggest that a renewal of public library books is overdue. Probably 
that is true. 
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Cardiff holds a distinét position in the history of the public library movement. It has 
produced distinguished librarians and has sent out men who have left their mark on other 
libraries. It is, therefore, unpleasant to note that it advertises for a new chief librarian at a 
salary which is over three hundred pounds less than the current scale of the Library Association 
for such a place ; in faét, less than the scale for a place half the size. No doubt the Library 
Association will protest to the City Council. The pity is that our professional discipline cannot 
prevent any chartered librarian, in or out of Cardiff, from accepting the post on the terms 
advertised. To a youngster {950 is a handsome salary, even if it undercuts the whole 
profession. The incident certainly suggests that the salaries of chief librarians have not 
moved in proper relation to those of their Staffs. 

* * * * * * 


One of the writers of Lerrers On Our Arrairs made the surmise, in our February issue, 
that the modern library bulletin, unless loaded heavily with advertisements, could not be 
made to pay for itself. He tells us he has received a copy of the interesting S¢. Pancras Journal 
with the information that this is within a few shillings per month of a balance of payments 
and that it may well be, in the fourth year of its life, it will achieve a small profit. 

On the other hand the reported demise of the Croydon Reader’s Index and Guide is a 
library event. It was possibly the best known of our bulletins and was founded by Jast when 
chief librarian in 1899. He made it unique in its day by the fulness of its cataloguing ; his 
application of logical and not universally accepted principles. For example, he averred that a 
title was not an ordinary piece of prose but, as it were, a signpost and banner to the book and 
its printing in base lower-case letters was wrong. He used abbreviations, clear enough but 
annoying to the orthodox, such as Il.—some col., Mps., Tab., Por., Dia., Bp., Ed. The 
entries were almost invariably, and fully, annotated, classed by Dewey, and they covered the 
whole range of additions—at least for about twenty years. As he was one of the best book- 
selectors of his time, the Reader’s Index was as good a guide to modern (and other) books 
as appeared serially anywhere. In it, too, he found space for library and literary notes and 
articles, for some two hundred reading-lists, and for illustrations. Some of our well-known 
librarians, Savage, Sayers, Stewart, Coutts, Peplow, Warner, Purnell, McColvin, Wright, 
as well as present and more recent staff members, wrote for it, their first published work as a 
rule; and, invariably, the name of the writer was printed with it. Jast was the first public 
librarian who did not sign every publication of his library as if it were his own unaided work, 
and refrained from such dishonesty even when he had inspired the writer. Later, the first 
Junior Library News in England was a reprint from its pages. Now, at the conclusion of its 
fifty-first year, it ceases. Of course, it never paid its way. It was not intended to; it, was, 
so far as the cataloguing went, a preprint of the card catalogue entry. Special copies were 
printed on tough, very thin bank paper and these were mounted to form the author and the 
subjeét catalogues, which in the first decade of this century had no rival in England ; and thus 
Jast was the forerunner of the British National Bibliography which can perhaps be used in the 
same way in spite of its thicker, less tough paper. This aspect of its use can now be met by 
the central card cataloguing services, but the annotations, the guide quality of the Index, 
cannot. The loss to the real reader in Croydon and to the staff must be great. 


* * * * * * 


Librarians are aware that in many places, especially in old churches, there are libraries, 
in some places cared for, as is the case at Wimborne Minster and lately at Boston “ Stump ” 
and Reigate; in others practically dereliét. Much valuable, and much now useless material lies 
in such libraries. A good description of the Boston library has been noted by our readers in 
the 7.L.S. of March 24, which tells how interesting were the results of an overhaul of its 
contents. It is possible that many of these libraries remain “ uncovered ” and we suggest 
that librarians, both public and private, would do some service if they were to survey the 
distriéts in which they live and make known—-say to the Librarian of the Library Association 
whose knowledge of library geography is unrivalled—what they find. Thence, no doubt, some 
means could be found for further examination and ultimately the cataloguing, repair and 
restoration of books that may be worth preservation. This is a form of practical research 
within the competence of most modern librarians. 
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“Service in Depth” 
By A. W. McCeuian, A.L.A. (Director of Libraries and Museum, Tottenham) 


I HAVE suggested previously that readers’ comprehension is of a complex nature and is con- 
ditioned by the technical ability to read, mental background and interest ; that interest supplies 
the “ drive ” to comprehend and that this “ drive” will vary with the reader’s motive or type 
of interest. Interest was classified into “ purposive,” comprising specific and general types 
and “ diverting,” comprising relaxing and escapist types. If these assumptions are correét, 
have they any practical application in our libraries ? 


In special libraries the assumption of a specific interest is automatic; the library is 
organised to cater for that interest and normally the other types of interest are not considered 
as they are unlikely to be encountered. In the general public library the varying types of 
interest have been to some extent recognised, if not so precisely. But too frequently it is not 
appreciated that one reader may be motivated by all the types of interest at different times 
or even by a combination of types at one and the same time. In other words, we tend to 
classify readers rather than reading, so that we come to divide readers into those who are 
purposive and those who are escapist. A little refleétion will show that our own motives have 
varied from time to time and, who has not had the experience of entering a library merely to 
find something to read (relaxing or escapist interest) and then, happening upon a book which 
has Stimulated a stronger interest (either specific or general, but purposive) ? 


If we categorise readers into distinét groups our organisation and arrangement will 
follow the same pattern. In faét, our libraries tend to be organised around the “ purposive ” 
reader ; our classification is designed for this type of reader and so is our shelf arrangement 
so much so, that the “ purposive” organisation becomes a barrier, a frustration, for the 
“ non-purposive ” reader. The division of readers into these broad groups permits us to 
elevate one group to the detriment of the other. It is sometimes said that we should not be 
interested in the “ non-purposive ” reader and, if readers could be divided in this way, perhaps 
little harm would be done. But readers cannot be divided so. The effeé& of that assumption is, 
that the reader who at one time is purposive, at another time non-purposive is, in the latter 
mood, frustrated by our purposive arrangement and is frequently lost. For, while the 
“* purposive ” attitude or mood is more intense, it occurs, with most of us, less frequently 
than the “ non-purposive.” 

The categorisation of reading, rather than readers, would suggest a different organisation 
and arrangement. Its essential feature will be a natural and unimpeded movement from the 
conditions appropriate to the “ escapist ” and “ relaxing ” types of interest through to those 
most appropriate to the more intensely “ specific.” Such an arrangement might be termed 
“* service in depth.” The schematic diagram illustrates a theoretical layout for a central library 
based on this principle. 

As in the Westminster Central Lending Library, the charging desks are located in the 
entrance hall outside the main Lending Room. The first portion of the main lending room is 
set out much as an attractive bookshop would be and contains general fiction and a number of 
constantly changing displays of interest to the general reader. The rear portion of the room 
is arranged as normally, by subjects but contains only current and classic literature in the 
best condition possible. At the rear of the Lending Room and with free and easy access from 
it is the General Reference Library arranged by subject, except for special collections. Books 
not available for loan would be specially marked. In the rear portion of the Reference room 
are Study carrels for students and others wishing to consult or read books in the library. 
Periodicals are grouped with appropriate subjects. At the rear (it might well be above or 
below) of the reference room is the centralised reserve Stack to contain all books withdrawn 
from active circulation but still considered to be of value. Between the Lending and Reference 
rooms is set the service counter as the spearhead of the bibliographical and professional 
services. This is the heart of the library, behind the service counter, but with access to it, 
enabling the whole of the professional ability of the staff to be brought to bear on service to 
the reader. The staff at this point would have available the best collection of bibliographical 
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SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM OF “ SERVICE IN DEPTH ” 


tools that the library could afford and would have direé access to all the main book colleétions 
including files and reserve stocks. 

Such an arrangement would call for a particular organisation of staff. So far as practicable, 
all administrative and clerical work would be separated out from professional duties and 
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performed by clerical and administrative workers. The processes of classification, cataloguing, 
stock maintenance, all bibliographical work and work with readers would be grouped under 
a distinét section emerging at the main service point for work with readers. Only experienced 
and trained professional staff would make contaét with readers while the junior assistants 
would assist in the various tasks of the section. The bringing together of professional lending 
library Staffs, with the Reference and technical staffs would permit the internal organisation 
of the Seétion to be based on subjeé specialisation. Broad sections of the stock would become 
the responsibility of sub-divisions of the staff under a subject librarian. The duties of each 
sub-division would comprise stock maintenance, bibliographical work and assistance to 
readers within the limits of its subjeét specialisation. The work of the various subject sub- 
divisions would be under the supervision of a co-ordinating officer-in-charge of the whole 
section. 

An arrangement on the lines suggested would reduce the risk of frustration to the reader 
whatever the type of interest predominant at any one time; as his interest became more 
purposive and thus more intense, the incentive to move towards more specialised facilities 
would arise naturally. The staff would be organised towards the central objective of service 
to readers and the great advantages of subject specialisation would be obtained. Both physical 
arrangement and service would be organised in depth. 


The Library of the University of Bristol 


By F. L. Kent, M.A. (Librarian, University of Bristol) 


THREE-QUARTERS of a century have passed since the foundation of the University College of 
Bristol in 1876 and forty years since the transformation of the College into a University by 
Royal Charter in 1909. The development of anything like an integrated library system dates 
only from 1923, when new main buildings, including a library wing, were built and the 
first full-time paid University librarian appointed. The history both of the library and of its 
buildings is therefore short (albeit long enough for a good deal of information on the earlier 
years to have been lost or at any rate to have become rather hazy), and since I have already 
compiled a brief historical account which will appear in the Jowrna/ of Documentation at about 
the same time as the present article it may perhaps be well to devote these pages to a descrip- 
tion of the library as it now is. 

The University is organized in five faculties—Arts, Law, Medicine, Science and En- 
gineering—and this organization is reflected in the development of the library. 

The library building of 1923, with an extension completed in 1940, comprises four floors : 
the top, or main, floor (for on this steeply-sloping site all the principal rooms of the University 
are high above the level of the main entrance) comprises an ante-library containing the counter 
or enquiry desk, the card catalogues and the collection of reference books, a reading room 
with gallery for the Arts division, a second reading room, of which the gallery is reserved for 
University staff and research workers and the floor houses the Law library (and temporarily 
part of the Arts library), a range of staff rooms, a small room used for exhibitions, and rooms 
for the sub-librarian and the librarian; below is a mezzanine containing more staff rooms 
and two Stack-rooms ; below again are the Medical library (with a separate entr nce), more 
Stack-rooms and a bindery ; and in the basement are an “ unpacking-room,” having access 
to the roadway, and two stack-rooms fitted with rolling presses and used for the storage of 
books not in frequent demand. 

The libraries of the Science division are housed (and Staffed) each by its own department— 
though ordering, cataloguing and binding are centralized in the main library. The Engineer- 
ing division, though now Staffed by and run from the main library, has long been kept in the 
Technical College under a joint arrangement with the Society of Merchant Venturers, who 
ran the College until it was taken over in 1949 by the municipal authorities and afforded 
hospitality within its walls to the University Faculty of Engineering. The newly-formed 
library of the Institute of Education is also administered as part of the University library 
system, and is not, as in some universities, a separate entity. The Veterinary colleétion, at 
present in its very early stages, is in an anomalous position, since while the greater part of it is 
at present housed for convenience in the Medical library a small seétion is kept at the field 
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Station at Langford in Somerset. Finally, the library of the Long Ashton Horticultural Re- 
search Station, some four miles outside Bristol, is not in any way under the control of the 
University librarian, though it belongs to the University and regularly sends to the main 
library lists of accessions and notes of its holdings of periodicals. 

The books of the University library are thus accommodated in some fifteen buildings in 
addition to the main block, and this at any rate has the advantage that most of them are placed 
as near as possible to those who have the greatest need of them. The corresponding disadvan- 
tage—namely, that many Students do not trouble to read works not immediately bearing on 
their studies—is obvious ; but how many of them would trouble anyway, even if the entire 
collection were concentrated in a general library ? The administrative complexity is more 
apparent than real, and it is due to the gradual taking over by the University librarian of 
functions which were before 1923 the responsibility of the individual heads of departments 
(particularly in Science), who had been accustomed from the beginning to build up their own 
departmental libraries independently (and not by any means always consistently) as working 
collections. At any rate the system, while retaining a high degree of flexibility, contains the 
essentials of integration, for the processes of ordering, cataloguing and binding are com- 
pletely centralized, and the librarian is responsible in consultation with heads of departments 
for administering the whole of the Library grant and all but two or three of the relatively small 
endowments and special funds. Author catalogues on cards (a) of the Arts and Law divisions 
and (b) of the Science and Engineering divisions are kept in the main library, and of the Medical 
division in the Medical library. A printed catalogue of periodicals for all divisions is kept 
up-to-date by insertions pasted into an interleaved copy and there is a card catalogue of 
periodicals as well. In the Arts and Law divisions, a shelf card catalogue is in process of 
transformation into a subject index ; the Medical library has been experimentally re-classified 
by the Cunningham system. All libraries except the Medical have at present fixed shelf-marks, 
as have also the stack-rooms ; no general re-classification according to Dewey or the Library 
of Congress or other scheme is at present contemplated, but most of the departmental libraries 
are smal] enough for experiments in re-classification to be made if desired in order to determine 
the most suitable scheme and routine. It might be added here that any book, wherever housed, 
is available to any reader—being fetched to the main library if necessary—and for inter-library 
loan. The University library is a member of the South-West Regional system and is at present 
both lending and borrowing some 1,500 volumes a year; _ its figures for lending have always 
been high in proportion to its size. 

It would hardly be expected that so young a library would yet contain outstanding 
collections or any great number of bibliographical rarities. There are nevertheless some very 
respectable special collections which may now be briefly described. :; 

The Medical division is the oldest part of the whole library, for it incorporates the library 
founded in 1890 by the Bristol Medico-Chirurgical Society and the collections of the Bristol 
Royal Infirmary and the Bristol General Hospital, all of which themselves incorporated older 
collections. They were combined with the library of the newly-formed medical school of 
University College in 1892, and the Society and the College (later the University) jointly 
contributed to the upkeep of the combined collection until the Society generously presented 
its books and periodicals outright to the University in 1925. The Society still enjoys reading 
and borrowing rights and continues to present review copies of books. Valuable collections 
of early medical works came to the University in this way, and to them there has only this 
year been added the Parry-Soden colleétion of early medical and surgical works, which formerly 
belonged to the Bath Royal United Hospital and has been housed for some years in the City 
Library at Bath. There is also an important collection of works on mineral waters and spas, 
of more than merely local interest and scope. 

In the Science departments the most important single collection (and the only one in the 
University which has to be retained as a unit in a separate room) is the Wiglesworth Ornitho- 
logical Library, which was bequeathed along with its bookcases and a substantial endowment 
by Dr. Joseph Wiglesworth in his will dated 1916. The Worsley Chemistry library has a 
valuable collection of early chemical and alchemical books, some of great rarity. 

When Mr. W. L. Cooper was appointed as the first full-time University librarian in 1923, 
he devoted such part of his attention as was not claimed by problems of organization to the 
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building up of the Arts and Law divisions, which had hitherto represented little more than an 
assemblage of text-books suitable for student use and were in general quite inadequate for 
research. His special collections of courtesy books, of early editions of English philosophical 
writers and of early novels had reached considerable proportions by the time he retired in 
1946, and have been added to since. His great services, both in transforming these divisions 
of the library into representative collections worthy of the attention of scholars and capable of 
sustaining advanced research and also in organizing and integrating the library system as a 
whole, were appropriately recognised by the permanent association of his name with the 
exhibition room in the 1940 extension of the main building, which he did so much to plan. 

His successor found indeed a goodly heritage and a firm foundation on which to base 
the expansion which has taken place in Bristol as in other universities since the war. Five new 
departments—Child Health, Dental Surgery, Drama, Music and Veterinary Science—and the 
Institute of Education have been set up since 1946, each of these developments posing its 
own library problems. At the present time a Staff of 21 is responsible for a total stock of 
161,000 volumes, 38,000 pamphlets and 1,500 current periodicals. The purchase grant (includ- 
ing endowments) is £8,000. The reading rooms and departmental libraries accommodate 
about 450 readers, which is not now sufficient for a combined staff and student population 
of close on 3,000. The library is a recognized depository for West Indies documents, of which 
it has a small but important and growing collection, but there are relatively few other manu- 
scripts. Plans for the future include new Engineering and Medical blocks, each with its own 
library, and further extensions to the main building. 

Finally, no account of the University library of Bristol should omit a most cordial refer- 
ence to the close relations existing between it and the City Library, to which I personally owe 
a great debt which I am glad to be able here to acknowledge. 


The Private Papers of Edwin Pooter 


(Borough Librarian of Slow-on-the-Uptake) 
4. 
I was looking for my Deputy this morning, to tell him my plans for celebrating “he Centenary 
and to see if he could conceivably add anything worthwhile to them. Of course two pages 
of pious aspirations which end with the customary demand for a Treasury grant go down well 
enough within the profession, but are quite useless elsewhere. We must have something to 
grip the public imagination, something that will bring home to the ratepayers the bestial 
nature of life before the founding of Public Libraries as compared with the spaciousness of 
1950. And we must have little models of some kind on show too. 

Anyway, it seemed about time that Simpson started to work out the details of my con- 
ceptions. I rang for him repeatedly but failed to locate him for nearly an hour. Though I had 
my usual morning’s self-imposed task on my desk to occupy me while I waited, as I had 
nearly finished it I began to get a little bit impatient, so naturally I asked Simpson where he 
had been when he condescended to put in an appearance in time for his elevenses. Of course 
he wasn’t to be caught in the wrong, oh, no! He had the nerve to cite a chance remark I made 
to him last week, to the effect that he ought to get out into the public departments and see 
what good work the system was doing instead of spending all the day in his office vainly 
trying to prove there was something wrong with the methods which I have so carefully 
built up. 

I told him that he had singularly misunderstood my meaning if he had construed my 
reprimand as carte blanche to waste his time at the Lending Library counter doing routine 
work that would be better performed by any Junior at a quarter of the salary I paid him. 
Simpson mounted his high horse at once and replied that he had been satisfying himself that 
Slow Ref at any rate was not overflowing with sock darning, guzzling tramps, but that it was 
the Mecca of students and research workers like the annual reports said. 1 told him that to 
claim that we were harbouring and sustaining such obnoxious characters would be a strange 
response to appeals for favourable publicity during Centenary year, while denials would only 
give wider currency to the stories already circulating—gwi s’excuse, s’accuse !_ 1 added in my 
most freezing manner that one glance should have been sufficient to reassure him, but the 
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Artful Dodger countered that he had spent the time assisting a genuine student who had the 
most varied interests. He had wished to verify the quotation from Butler’s Hudibras 
Learning, that cobweb of the brain, 
Profane, erroneous, and vain. 
and then he wanted to know the name of the latest element—made by man. Simpson said 
that after some thrilling research he had been able to supply his student with “ Berkelium.” 
Simpson went on to say that his morning hadn’t been wasted and that he had happily proved 
the comprehensive nature of the Reference stock because he had been able to tell his student 
(who was apparently studying geography also), that the state capital of Arizona did begin with 
“P” as he had thought, though Simpson couldn’t understand what he meant when he said 
“* Of course, ‘ Immolates itself on a funeral pyre ’.” 

I picked up my pencil and finished my self-appointed task by writing three words on the 
paper in front of me. Then I told Simpson he shouldn’t become too self-congratulatory about 
the vital assistance he had rendered to the student, at any rate until he had looked at the bottom 
right-hand corner of the back page of the Dai/y Telegraph. 

I gave him the Centenary plans to work out: the job ought to wipe some of the cobwebs 
from Ais brain. Because of the idiot’s intervention I had to look for some new occupation to 
fill up the time to lunch. 

I rang for the file copy of Te Times and did the one in that. W.R.McC, 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 

You Crrrics oF Pogrry 
never seem to know quite where you are. Always the contemporary poet has raised the back 
hair of the contemporary critic. Possibly, the poor poet does not now die of consumption, 
young and Starving in a garret, and Carlyle’s lament for him, as one whose life story reveals 
greater tragedy than the Newgate Calendar is no longer true. As Sir Walter Besant said fifty 
years ago, he was writing for the magazines and newspapers; were Sir Walter writing 
today, he would add for the screen and microphone, I suppose. I am, however, amused by 
the prophecies which writers on verse utter so glibly. There was one lately in The Observer 
who assured us that the poems of at least one contemporary would outlast The Corsair and 
The Idylls of the King. Well, Byron and Tennyson have already stood, the one a century and a 
half, the other well-nigh a century. How can the “ assurer”” know ? You and I have seen too 
many “ immortal” works drop into oblivion, too many “ masterpieces” fade into dust 
and aridness, to have anything but amusement for the cocksure forecasts of what cannot be 
forecast. 

Doers Ir Marrer GREATLY 
to librarians ? Apparently the day is coming when we shall have to apologize for trying to 
know something of English literature. In the understandable eagerness to accommodate 
the examinations to special librarians, English literature has been reduced to a one-seventh 
part (and that only a first alternative) of the Registration syllabus and to a single period in 
English literature in the Final ; in fact, a man can become F.L.A. without knowing, except by 
hearsay, that Shakespeare ever existed. Whereat, in clipped Carlylese, deriding “ that bag 
0” bones which has rattled dryly down the wind ever since our exams began: Ena. Lrr,”?! 
Dr. Savage dances a jig of rejoicing. Why, scarcely emerges and, as he has been a member 
of the Council and probably of the Education Board, even an examiner, for more years than 
almost any librarian living, he may be able to tell us why his great influence has not been used 
to breathe into this Ezekiel’s bone-valley the spirit which transformed the bones into an 
exceeding great army ? Librarians as distinguished as he, and therefore of great distinction, 
have declared that the public library stands primarily for the Humanities, and our issues Still 
show this to be true if in a smaller degree than formerly. 


PLays 
Have you seen the Index of plays available in the Bristol Public Libraries? It is a doubte- 
columned duplicated list of 205 pages and one of the most complete and usable guides I have 


1 Library Rev., No. 93, page 276, 1950. 
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WARNE 
T. A. Coward’s Standard Work 


The Birds of the British Isles 
and their Eggs 


Entirely revised by A. W. BOYD, M.C., M.A., F.Z.S., F.R.E.S., M.B.O.U. 
Publication date—April 3rd 


This new edition in the Wayside and Woodland series has been entirely revised, whilst leaving 
untouched practically everything Mr. Coward wrote of his personal observations and opinions. 
The colour illustrations are entirely new reproductions of the drawings of Archibald Thorburn 
and other well-known artists. Five hundred and twenty-three colour illustrations and two 
hundred and seven photographics are included in the three volumes. 


52/6 net per set 17/6 net per volume 
Detailed Prospectus Available 


Frederick Warne & Co. Ltd., 1 Bedford Gourt, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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ee 
“Books & Careers 
THE TECHNICAL BOOK SPECIALISTS 
Cordially Invite Librarians 


to examine their unrivalled stocks of British and American 
technical works, including many unusual items, well 
classified and displayed under ideal conditions by an expert 
staff. 

“Books and Careers’ issue Technical Book News at frequent 
intervals, describing the very latest specialized technical 
books. We will gladly send this Post Free on request. 


* 


39 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.i 
and branches (Tel. GROsvenor 4781). 
Prop. : Cleaver-Hume Press Ltd. General Manager : Claude S. Gill, 0.B.E. 
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seen. Each play has author and title entries in the single alphabet. The author-entry includes 
the number of acts and of characters. In most cases we are told that sets are available for circle 
play-reading and for produétion. Bristol, in this catalogue, as in so many other library activities, 
is served well indeed. I have tested the list from every point of view, even for authors living 
in my own town, whom I thought to be merely local, and their plays are all here. I shall 
have much use for this index personally and I am sure you must have. There is no price on the 
volume. As it is duplicated typescript one feels that the edition cannot be very large, but all 
reference libraries would benefit from a copy. 
SOUND WHERE SILENCE SHOULD BE 

I came upon a letter in a London evening paper in which a reader bewailed his inability 
to use his public library for serious reading. The continuous noise, mainly of conversation, 
that goes on there prevents real work. I do not suffer much as a reader myself from any other 
form of noise, but, with this complainer, I cannot work in the face of conversation. In lending 
libraries it is difficult, and may even be unwise, to keep the rule of silence. I am not sure 
about that, because the modern librarian does now provide chairs and tables which I assume 
are to be used for reading. But questions must be asked, books discussed, and certain 
“administrative utterances ” are essential, so, if we are not making them ourselves, we ought 
to cultivate a certain imperviousness to sound. The reference library is an entirely different 
matter. One in which avy conversation occurs is to that extent defective. Often the design 
of the rooms is faulty ; the planners seem rarely to have known the need of people to ask for 
what they want and that people are usually unable to judge what is or is not subdued con- 
versation—indeed, many enquirers seem convinced that librarians as a class are deaf. In 
ideal conditions all enquiries for books and for advice, or vocal comments, should be made in 
a room or space outside the actual reading space and people should not be permitted to enter 
the reading area before they have secured what they want, or know where to go for it. If, 
when inside, they want to become articulate, they should be gently shepherded outside to 
where they can erupt without disturbing every other reader. What would be involved in 
bringing this about, do you think ? A few days or weeks of inconvenience and protest and 
afterwards the respeét of all useful readers, as well as their comfort and produttive use of 
books. As for staff conversations, they are evidence of bad manners and should not be 
tolerated. But these good things won’t come about ; there is little discipline, public or other, 
today, alas ! 

Wuart Brown DID NOT ANTICIPATE ! 

When J. D. Brown introduced safe-guarded open access at Clerkenwell nearly sixty 
years ago, he made public libraries “ free,” but he never imagined they would become as 
free as they are today. I expeét some day to see this notice in some library or other : 

Don’t wait ; walk in; put your book down anywhere ; smoke if you want to ; 
take as many books as you like ; return those you don’t want ; we expect to lose 
books, so why worry ? 

Brown safe-guarded open access. He was under the belief, fantastic it seems to the average 
young librarian today, that he was not only a purveyor of books for which other people 
provided the cost, he was also their custodian, responsible for their safety. Today every library 
loses scores of books. There’s the problem. Has liberty become licence ; the old respectful 
courtesy mere lazy acquiescence in whatever visitors do or don’t do ? 

Our Work ? 

I noticed in Rosary Service that the Ascot Rotary Club, with 200 books, is providing “a 
new kind of library to which only bed-ridden people, old and young, can belong.” The club 
takes them books and exchanges them, I believe, at fixed intervals. Now, I ask myself and 
other librarians, how did such a club come to be necessary ? Why do we allow others to do 
work which we are fitted to do, have done in some cases for a long time, and ought to be 
doing universally ? Would not the excellent voluntary good-will of the Ascot Rotarians 
be made most effective if it could be harnessed to the public library system serving the area ? 

Business APPARATUS 
of use to librarians fascinated our young colleagues. I confess it does me. My pilgrimage to 
see the modern card systems, calculators, addressographs, copying machines, film and micro- 
film apparatus, the infinite number of filing systems loose and pronged, suspended and flat, 
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FIRST SUPPLEMENT 


to the 


DIRECTORY OF 
NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETIES 


by 
H. K. AIRY SHAW 
44 pp. Price Post Free 


This First Supplement includes information received 
from March, 1948, to August, 1949. It is arranged on 
the same principle as the DIRECTORY itself, and gives 
details of the Foundation, Membership, Activities, 
Amenities—such as Collections, Libraries and Appar- 
atus—and Publications of 112 active and 60 defunct 
Societies, whose interests are wholly or mainly 
Biological. It also gives amendments and additions to 
entries in the existing DIRECTORY (containing 155 
pages, with references to over 600 existing and many 
defunct Societies), which is thus brought up to date. 


DIRECTORY and FIRST SUPPLEMENT 
together 200 pp. Price 96 Post Free 


From 
The Amateur Entomologists’ Society 
| West Ham Lane, London, E.15 
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just Published 


The Science of Turf Cultivation 

A scientific work on modern methods of production 
of Grass for Lawns, Sports Grounds, Parks, Golf 
Courses, Bowling Greens, etc. By A. P. FAULKNER, 
with a Foreword by Martin Sutron. 104 pages. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Net 7s. 64. 


Pattern Making 

Embracing the Main Types of Engineering Construc- 
tion. By J. G. Horner, a.m.t.m.e. Eighth Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged by P. Gates. 400 pages. Over 
600 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Net 18s. 


Refrigerating and Ice-Making 
Pocket-Book 

By A. J. A.M.INST.C.E. Ninth 
Edition. Revised and enlarged by Greorrrey GERARD. 
254 pages. Illustrated by diagrams and _ tables. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Net 9s. 


Clockmaking : Past and Present 

By the late G. F. C. Gorpon, .a., a.M.1.c.e. Second 
Edition, enlarged by A. V. May. 256 pages. Profusely 
illustrated by Diagrams and with 35 Plates of Long 
Case, Bracket, and other Clocks, Dials, Hands, etc. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. Net 17s. 64. 


Electro-Plating 


A Practical Treatise embodying the results of long 
experience in Electro-Plating and particulars of num- 
erous Processes and Solutions. By A. Watt. Second 
Edition, Second Impression. 200 pages. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Net 7s. 64. 
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DAY BY DAY WE MAGNIFY THEE. Daily 
Meditations from Luther's Writings ar- 
ranged according to the Y ear of the Church. 

Compiled and Translated by MARGARETE 
STEINER and Percy Scott 12s. 6d. net 

These extracts give a valuable introduc- 
tion to the many-sided thought of this prince 
of preachers. Very few of the passages have 
previously appeared in an English translation. 

IN THE LAND OF HIS LOVE 

By Minnie L. CARPENTER 6s. net 

It was a recent pilgrimage through the 

Holy Land that inspired this unusual book. 

The author, in a series of meditations on our 

Lord’s sojourn on earth, traces His footsteps 

on mountain track, through the narrow 

streets of the towns, and across the open 
countryside— bringing a reality and vividness 
to the scenes of His ministry. 

WESLEY, A MAN WITH A CONCERN 

By E. D. Bess, B.Litt., M.A., Ph.D. 6s. net 

In this book we see that union of theo- 
logical conviction and social concern from 

which springs the true advance of man, both 

_ as individual and social unit. Perhaps there 

is no greater need at this present time than 

| for such a union again to become apparent. 


AN A.B.C. OF PSYCHOLOGY. 4 Revised 
edition. 

By Eric S. WaTternHOvSE, M.A., D.D., D.Lit. 

5s. net 

There is no better textbook for the beginner 

—and those who have advanced in the study 

of Psychology will find the book a veritable 
“refresher course.”’ 


THE CROSS IN POETRY AND PRAYER. 
An Anthology. 
Selectedand Arranged by ALEXANDERC. BLAIN 
5s. net 
This little book is meant for the hands and 
eyes of plain people who desire guidance. It 
can be used during Lent or for reading 
throughout a year; or carried in one’s 
| pocket or handbag for meditation. 
LET US ALL PRAY. for Sisterhood 
Meetings. 
By WittiaM J. May 4s. net 
This volume will be as helpful as Mr. May’s 
other books for women’s meetings have been. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 


25-35 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.I 
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and so on has been arduous and I am not yet through. Many of them, in spite of effervescent 
advocacy by well-known folk, if adopted are destined to become an incubus to libraries. It 
would be well if the Library Association could stage a central exhibition of those thought to 
be appropriate for our use. It would save much time and misconception, and would make 
clear to the most enthusiastic that only by continuous scrapping of one method for another 


could our work keep pace with the gadget-contrivers’ ingenuity. 
Vale ! 
CALLIMACHUS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “LetreERsS ON Our AFFAIRS.’ 
—Editor, THe Lisrary Wor vp. 


Courses for Specialists from Overseas 


Tue British Press will be one of the study topics during a British Council course on “ English 
Life and Language,” to be held in Birmingham between August 15 and September 5. A course 
on “ British Methods in Librarianship” (Manchester, May 3 to 23) will be based on the Man- 
chester Central Library ; and the British Council is also arranging to fill 20 places which the 
Library Association of Great Britain has reserved for overseas librarians in their Summer 
School, to be held in Birmingham (September 6 to 20). Other courses will be held on 
“ Cambridge Writers from 16th to zoth Centuries ” (Cambridge, June 30 to July 14) and 
“ English Language and Literature with Special Reference to the Novel” (Cardiff, July 11 
to 25). 


In addition to arranging courses on subjects for which the demand is constant, the British 
Council, following the success of the 1949 programme of short courses and summer schools in 
Great Britain, is planning repeats of its most popular innovations and introducing a.number 
of previously untried study topics which it is hoped may prove equally welcome. The 1950 
programme, now being distributed in some 60 countries in all parts of the world, announces 
48 new courses to be held in more than 24 different centres in England, Scotland and Wales 
between March and November. 


Some enterprising new ventures include courses on “‘ Development of the Appreciation 
of the Arts” (London, Manchester and Wakefield, September 25 to Oétober 14); “ The 
Museum, the Art Gallery and the Public ” (London, November 2 to 16) ; “ Dairy Technology” 
(Reading and London, July 11 to 25); “ Research in Pomology ” (East Malling Research 
Station, near Maidstone, March 21 to 31); “ Education—With Special Reference to Bi- 
Lingualism ” (Coleg Harlech, North Wales, June 13 to 27); “ Social Evolution in the York- 
shire Dales ” (Bramhope Manor, near Leeds, July 11 to 27); and “An Experiment in Social 
Analysis ” which will take place in a working class distri€t in East London and the county 
town of Lewes (June 4 to 25). Among course subjects new to last year’s programme which 
have merited repetition this year are “ Safety at Sea” (London and Liverpool, April 18 to 
May 4), “ New Hydro-Eleéric Developments in the Highlands of Scotland” (Scotland, 
June 7 to 22), “ Forestry,” to be held this year in Scotland (based at Aberdeen, September 11 
to 23), “ The British Commonwealth of Nations ” (Oxford, July 17 to August 4), “Actors 
and Producers” (London and Stratford-upon-Avon, June 18 to July 1), “ The Nursing 
Profession” (Edinburgh, June 22 to July 6), and “ Juvenile Delinquency ” (London, 
Oétober 4 to 25). Length of the courses averages two or three weeks ; and individual fees, 
fixed at the most economic rate, range from {16 to £35 exclusive of fares to and from Great 
Britain. More than 1,000 specialists from overseas are expected to take part. 


In view of the many disappointed applicants last year the number of places available to 
teachers has been increased ; and formal announcement is also made of a service that has 
already been growing Steadily, particularly over the last year. This is the arrangement on 
request of a limited number of study tours for groups of between five and 15 people studying 
one particular subject, 
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G, BLUNT & SONS LTD, 


Established 1879 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
AND BOOKSELLERS 


Showroom: 100 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 


Telephone: MUSEUM 5650 & 0335 


Head Office & Works: NORTH ACTON RD., HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.10 
Telephone: ELGAR 7411 -2-3 


HISTORY OF BOOKBINDING ) 


A Stitch and Time | 


Monastic Binders bound books to last—vellum 
sheets were sewn to leather thongs and encased | fH 
in wooden covers. | 
| 


The covers of present-day books must also be 
tough as well as attractive to withstand the 
greater usage, and no covering material can H 
claim so much as LINSON—and at such low cost. 


Send for a sample and test for yourself. | 


LINSON i 


Bound in Linson — bound to las: | 


THE GRANGE FIBRE CO. LTD., 13, WELFORD ROAD, LEICESTER TELEPHONE 5322 
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Interavailability of Library 
Tickets 


The following note reaches us from Mr. A. C. 
Curtis, County Librarian of the County of 
Lincoln : 

“Subject to a reciprocal arrangement, my 
Committee will accept as readers, at all 
branches serviced by a paid staff, readers from 
other areas temporarily resident in Lincoln- 
shire (Administrative Counties of Lindsey and 
Holland). The Library Authority where the 
intending borrower permanently resides is 
asked to accept financial responsibility for all 
books lost or damaged when on loan to him. 
It is necessary for the intending borrower to 
produce the reader’s ticket issued by the 
Authority where he permanently resides. To 
enable this service to be inaugurated Chief 
Librarians are requested to notify me of the 
acceptance of these conditions. A list of the 
twenty-one branches where the service will 


operate will then be supplied.” 


Personal News 


Mr. C. G. Allen, M.A., Chief Assistant, 
Central African Archives, Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, to be Assistant Librarian, British 
Library of Political and Economic Science. 

Mr. O. C. Hudson, City Librarian, Peter- 
borough, is to retire in July next. Mr. Hudson 
has completed 52 years of service. He received 
his initial training at the Middlesbrough Public 
Library and was subsequently Librarian at 
Goole, Cheshunt, and Deputy at Derby. He 
was appointed City Librarian at Peterborough 
in 1924. 

Mr. A. C. Panter, B.A., F.L.A., Borough 
Librarian and Curator of Kettering Public 
Library, Art Gallery and Museum, has been 
appointed Deputy City Librarian of Notting- 
ham Public Libraries. 


Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) 


How much does public librarianship need a 
Public Relations Officer ? How much need is 
there of such an officer at the headquarters of 
the Library Association ? 

All things considered, the appointment of a 
Public Relations Officer for the ultimate benefit 
of our profession would appear to be a prime 
necessity. 
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Did you read an extract, widely publicised 
by the national press, from the Medica/ Press, 
in which it was stated that “ books are one of 
the most heavily-infeéted objeéts in the environ- 
ment of anyone in the early stages of a common 
cold,” and going on “ anyone who has paid 
even a brief visit to a public library must have 
been struck by the appallingly filthy condition in 
which many books are still retained in circu- 
lation.” 

Surely, such an accusation demands an 
answer and an answer which will leave no 
doubt in the public mind that paper is no more 
dangerous to health than the air we breathe, 
and that books in OUR public libraries are in 
such a condition a/ways that no member of the 
Staff would hesitate to use them at any time. 

I think we need a Public Relations Officer, 
DO YOU ? 


THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


Once again the choice falls upon a pro- 
duétion for children and it is ISLINGTON’S 
The Young Reader, January, 1950. Here is a 
booklet in navy blue Times on very pale blue 
with a brilliant illustration of a galleon on the 
cover, and appropriately chosen blocks inside. 
Contents include an article on Sir Walter 
Raleigh in Islington, stories for under tens, 
Stories for over tens and a selection of non- 
fiction books, all competently annotated. A 
first-class production. 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


DERBYSHIRE’S continuation of their 
“ Twenty Books ” series of booklists, on the 
Theatre, Pets and Iron and Steel. The last two 
are exceptionally good, both from choice of 
books and illustration. The whole series when 
finished should have a much larger circulation 
than limited to one county. 


HOVE’S New Books, March, 1950. A small 
fold-over in red Gill on white, with well- 
chosen headings. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE’S Catalogue of books 
and maps. The cover of this valuable catalogue 
is worth noting, an old map of Huntingdon- 
shire in brown and grey with the title over- 
printed in deep green. Certainly the local 
history colleétion of this county has been 
carefully nurtured. 

LEEDS’ The Book Guide, February, 1950. 
For once this impeccable produétion has a new 
cover and, I think, it is to be preferred too. 
The annotations, as usual, are vastly interest- 
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BOOKS FOR LIBRARIANS 
AND ALL STUDENTS OF MODERN 


LIBRARY PRACTICE 


BROWN’S Manual of Library Economy. Sixth Edition. Ed. by W. C. Berwick 


Sayers. Illus. 


35s. net 


The new edition, extensively re-written, contains all that is basic in professional 
library training, and so provides the corner-stone upon which all specialisation and 
further reading on librarianship can be based. 


BONNY (H. V.) 
A Manual of Practical Book Selec- 
tion for Public Libraries 

12s. 6d. net 
BROADFIELD (M. A.) 
Philosophy of Classification 

12s. 6d. net 
BROADFIELD (M. A.) 
Philosophy of Librarianship 

12s. 6d. net 
BROWN (James Duff) 
Subject Classification. With Tables, 
Indexes, etc. Third edition. Revised 
and enlarged by J. D. Stewart 30s. net 


BUSHNELL (G. H.) 


From Bricks to Books 15s. net 
BUSHNELL (G. H.) 
From Papyrus to Print 15s. net 


CARNELL (E. J.) 

Library Administration 12s. 6d. net 
HARROD (L. Montague) 
Librarians’ Glossary. Terms used in 
Librarianship and the Bookcraft 


7s. 6d. net 
HOBBS (J. L.) 
Libraries and Materials of Local 
History 12s, 6d. net 
IRWIN 
National Library Service 

8s. 6d. net 


THORNTON (J. L.) 


IRWIN (Raymond) 

Librarianship : Essays on Applied 
Bibliography 8s. 6d. net 
SAYERS (W. C. Berwick) 

An Introduction to Library Classi- 
fication. Theoretical, Historical, Prac- 
tical with Readings, Exercises, Examin- 
ation Papers. 8th edition 12s. 6d. net 
SAYERS (W. C. Berwick) 

A Manual of Classification for 
Librarians and Bibliographers. Re- 
vised 35s. net 
SAYERS (W. C. Berwick) 

The Revision of the Stock of a 
Public Library 5s. net 
SHARP (H. A.) 

Cataloguing. Fourth edition 25s. net 
STEWART (James D.) 

A Tabulation of Librarianship. 
Classified Tables for the Arrangement 
of all Material relating to Library 
Economy 35s. net 
THORNTON (John L.) 

A Mirror for Librarians. Selected 
Readings in the History of Librarianship 


I5s. net 
THORNTON (John L.) 
Special Library Methods: An Intro- 
duction to Special Librarianship 
12s. 6d. net 


Medical Books, Libraries and Collectors. A study of bibliography and the book 
trade in relation to the medical sciences. Introduction by Geoffrey L. Keynes, M.A., 


M.D., F.R.C.S. 20 plates. 


35s. net 


This work should be on the shelves of all medical libraries and large reference libraries 


and in the possession of all individuals interested in medical history and bibliography. 


GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.| 
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ing and I, for one, cannot give praise enough. 

LINCOLN’S The Month's New Books, 
February, 1950. To all those who must carry 
advertisements in order to produce a bulletin, 
please obtain a copy of this publication. It has 
a Striking printed cover in white on red en- 
closing exceptionally clear cyclo-styled pages. 
The booklet not only looks but is well- 
produced, and other libraries can afford to 
copy. 

READING’S New Books for Boys and Girls, 
Spring, 1950. Almost as good as This Month’s 
Choice is this pamphlet in black and red on 
white with a beautiful block illustration. Con- 
tents and annotations show no writing down 
and one is left wondering why all library 
authorities’ publications rre not of such high 
Standard. 

ST. PANCRAS’ Journal, March, 1950. 
Though suffering from advertisements, this 
bulletin appears to have undergone changes 
for the better, such as higher quality paper and 
clearer type. This number includes a well- 
written article on the outstanding stories of 
the war, especially from the military angle. 

SHEFFIELD’S The British Labour Party, 
1900-1950. This is a booklist on art paper 
printed in brownish red, issued to celebrate 
the jubilee of the Labour Party, and includes 
cut-out photographs of some of the early 
leaders. Each entry is adequately annotated. 
ADDENDA 

HENDON has recently had an exhibition 
to celebrate the Centenary on How the Library 
Works and, in connection therewith, produced 
a most attractive fold-over in deep blue on 
white with a fascinating diagrammatic sketch. 

NORTHERN REGIONAL LIBRARY 
SYSTEM has just issued its Handbook, prin- 
cipally intended for the use of library Staffs. 


Library Reports 


By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 
All Reports are for 1948-1949 


ABERDEEN.—City Librarian, Marcus K. Milne, 
A.L.A. Population, 167,259. Rate, 3d. 
Income from Rate, £24,330. Total Stock, 
195,024. Additions, 10,146. Withdrawals, 
4,250. Total Issues, 1,036,371. Borrowers, 
24,067. Branches, 6. 

Satisfactory progress is reported from all libraries 
and departments, with the exception of one or two of 
the branch libraries where a distiné falling off in popu- 
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larity is apparent. One small branch has been closed, 
having served its purpose of catering for a dwindling 
community. Plans have been made to equip a mobile 
library for operation during the present year. Ceaseless 
advertising of the value of the Commercial and Techni- 
cal Library, which has recently been re-organised, has 
had a marked effeét on the use made of this department. 

The Central Reference Library was closed for a fort- 

night for re-decoration, and consultations there were 

not so heavy as in the previous year. The junior libraries 
show a good issue increase on the year. Total circula- 
tion was 7,165 above the figures for the previous year. 

4,000 new readers were enrolled. Over 11,000 items 

were handled by the resident binder and his assistant. 

The problem of library provision in the new housing 

areas is being investigated. 

Bristot.—City Librarian, James Ross, M.A., 
F.L.A. Population, 435,000. Rate, 4.21d. 
Income from Rate, £59,747. Total Stock, 
436,994. Additions, 66,398. Withdrawals, 
38,423. Total Issues, 3,383,944. Tickets in 
use, 145,235. Branches, 14. 

The record namber of over 100,000 citizens of 
Bristol are holders of readers’ tickets, 5,000 more than 
the previous highest figure. Book circulation has also 
a highest ever figure to boast of, with the huge increase 
of 225,237 over the previous year. Only two libraries 
in the system failed to report increased issues in the 
lending department. There was an increase of 65,981 
in the circulation from the children’s libraries. A library 
was eStablished in the Southmead Hospital to be ad- 
ministered as a branch of the public libraries. War 
damage repairs at the Central Library have now been 
completed. Post-war extension plans are Still held up, 
although sites are reserved for a number of additional 
branch libraries. The library bindery dealt with about 
26,000 volumes, together with the making of magazine 
cases, pamphlet boxes and borrowers’ tickets. An 
interesting insight into the reading habits of children is 
provided by an appendix of books borrowed from the 
junior libraries, in various age groups, on a particular 
day. 


GLOUCESTER.—City Librarian, P. W. Bennett, 
A.L.A. Population (est.), 63,800. Rate, 
5.848d. Income from Rate, £10,936. 
Total Stock, 86,254. Additions, 5,158. 
Withdrawals, 1,363. Total Issues, 438,533 
Tickets in use, 24,069. 1 Branch. 

One of the busiest years in the history of the 
Libraries is here reviewed. Total circulation figures did 
not quite come up to last year’s record, but a number 
of departments reported greatly increased usage. The 
Reference Library continues to grow in popularity and 
usefulness, and consultations there far outnumbered 
those of the previous year. Much needed additional 
accommodation for the Central Lending Library was 
provided by extension into an adjoining room, but there 
is Still urgent need for further expansion to cope with 
the rapidly growing stock and number of readers. Loan 
colleétions of books were made to H.M. Prison, the 
City Fire Brigade, the City General Hospital, and to 
W.E.A. Classes. An exhibition illustrating ‘‘ Gloucester 
and Gloucestershire History in Records was Staged, 
and attracted over 1,400 visitors. Exhibitions were also 
irr inged to commemorate the birth of Dr. Edward 
Jenner, and the centenary of the birth of W. E. Henley. 
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Librarian, F. Sutherland, 
A.L.A. Population (est.), 27,500. Rate, 
5.928d. Income from Rate, £3,616. Total 
Stock, 33,245. Additions, 3,287. With- 
drawals, 2,319. Total Issues, 273,084. 
Tickets in use, 14,734. 


Library was closed for several weeks during the 
summer while alterations were made. All departments 
have been rearranged, some being expanded and others 
transferred to different floors. Circulation was below 
last year’s total owing to closing. Mr. E. D. Pollard, 
Borough Librarian, resigned in November. 


ROcCHESTER.—City Librarian, Frederick Baines, 
A.L.A. Population (est.), 41,770. Rate, 
7.51d. Income from Rate, £7,398. Total 
Stock, 35,561. Additions, 7,184. With- 
drawals, 1,958. Total Issues, 348,356. 
Borrowers, 17,225. 1 Branch. 


A small branch library was opened in the Strood 
area. A car service for the aged and infirm has been 
instituted with the aid of the W.V.S. No record of 
books used in the Reference Library is kept, but 
circulation of books for home reading totalled 49,495 
more than last year. 


SHEFFIELD.—City Librarian, J. P. Lamb. 
Population, 512,300. Rate, 6.84d. Income 
from Rate, £88,290. Total Stock, 483,568. 
Additions, 65,140. Total Issues, 3,969,104. 
Tickets in use, 245,274. Branches, 11. 
Library Centres, 19. ; 

A year of record progress and achievement is here 
under review. Book. circulation reached its highest 
peak, with an increase over the previous year of 
228,935, nearly half .of which total were children’s 
books. The issue of faétual books has increased sub- 
Stantially in almost all fields of knowledge, while the 
Reference Library and the Commercial, Science and 
Technology Library both report much wider use and 
record issues. The Committee decided on a policy of 
decreasing the intake of popular fiction at the Central 
Library, and increasing the supply of books of worth in 
high demand, at the same time increasing the fiétion 
Stocks at some of the branches. This has had the effeé& 
of lowering the total issue from the Central Lending 
Library and increasing that at the branch libraries. The 
year’s greatest event, however, was the transfer to the 
Central Library, on long loan, of the vast mass of docu- 
ments from Wentworth Woodhouse. These are the 
accumulated records of the Wentworth and Fitzwilliam 
families covering some 800 years. Two new Strong 
rooms are to be ereéted to house these treasures. The 
successful experiment of providing programmes of 
documentary films for adults, instead of public lectures, 
was continued, and a first series of films for young 
people was given in the junior libraries. The Report 
contains some excellent illustrations of various depart- 
ments of the libraries at work. 


Sr. HELENS.—Chief Librarian, H. C. Caistor, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 106,793. Rate, 
6.65d. Income from Rate, £13,903. Total 
Stock, 90,325. Additions, 12,377. With- 


drawals, 8,287. Total Issues, 818,765. 
Tickets in use, 44,544. Branches, 5. ' 

Mr. H. H. Edwards retired in December after 
serving the Libraries for 50 years, the last twenty as 
Chief Librarian. 5,776 new Readers were enrolled 
during the year, and book circulation increased by 
65,000. 

WALLSEND. — Librarian, Doris Thompson, 
F.L.A. Population (eSt.), 48,270. Rate, 
5.87d. Income from Rate, £5,751. Total 
Stock, 35,406. Additions, 5,288. With- 
drawals, 4,313. Total Issues, 352,877. 
Tickets in use, 15,905. 1 Branch. 

This is the first printed Report to be published by 
the Library Authorities. It tells of great progress made 
during the past year, particularly in the Central Lending 
Library where book circulation attained its highest 
total on record. The Branch Library, too, had a most 
successful year. Total circulation showed an increase 
of over 22,000 when compared with the previous year. 
Unfortunately, the service at the Central Library is 
hampered by very cramped accommodation, causing 
great inconvenience at times. With this in mind, the 
success of the past year reflects great credit upon the 
Staff, and patience on the part of the borrowers. It is 
hoped shortly to open a temporary junior library in an 
adapted air raid shelter. The exhibition of children’s 
books attraéted the largest namber of visitors to 
patronise this annual event. 


Round the Library World 


Norges AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


The new Library of the University of Alberta 
was begun in 1946 and will be ready for occu- 
pation, it is anticipated, during the summer of 
this year. One of the special features of the new 
Library will be a book-conveyor of the endless 
belt type, which in some libraries has not been 
found to be an unmixed blessing. 

All librarians of universities and colleges 
have long been familiar with the great Index 
Catalogue of the United States Army Medical 
Library, and many have learned to turn to it 
for help in various ways. It is regretted that 
publication of the Index Catalogue is to cease in 
the near future. At the same time, the Army 
Medical Library News for January records, the 
“Current List of Medical Literature” will 
be increased in size and improved in a number 
of ways. 


The Director of Cornell University Library 
reports that “the General University Library 
and several of the college, school, and depart- 
mental libraries are still housed in inadequate, 


crowded, and poorly equipped buildings or 
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rooms which defeat all efforts to provide good 
library service; book funds were maintained 
at approximately the same level as in the pre- 
ceding year ; the Staffs of several of the libraries 
are Still too small and too inexperienced to cope 
with the tasks assigned to them; and no im- 
portant steps towards a unified library system 
have been taken.” Nevertheless, a careful 
scrutiny of the Director’s latest annual report 
reveals an enormous amount of fine work 
accomplished during the year. 


The Queen’s University of Belfast is adver- 
tising for a Sub-librarian at a commencing 
salary of {550 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of {50 to {800 per annum. Pro- 
vision is made for a possible further series of 
annual increments of {50 until the maximum 
of £1,000 per annum is reached. 


The University of Cape Town Libraries 
have issued a General Review of Library 
Progress, January, 1940—December, 1948. 
During the period covered by the Review the 
Stock has increased from 113,019 to 212,502 
volumes, and the annual intake from 5,774 in 
1940 to 11,373 in 1948. In 1940 the Staff of 
the Library consisted of 10 assistants and 4 
coloured assistants, while in 1948 there were 
31 assistants, 3 part time assistants and 9 
coloured assistants, a total of 43. This seems 
a very large Staff, judged by British standards, 
although, as the Review states, the Library 
and its services have grown phenomenally in 
recent years, and “ the staff at the end of 1948 
was not adequate to carry out all the duties 
expected of it and more assistants became an 
urgent necessity.” 

The Sub-Librarian of Aberdeen University 
Library paid an official visit to Scandinavian 
libraries, April—June, 1949, and a copy of his 
Report has been received. Mr. Mitchell divides 
his Report into three parts: 1, a description 
of the organisation of libraries and library 
Staffs; 2, a discussion of the buildings and 
methods of each library ; 3, a résumé of their 
merits and demerits considered especially with 
regard to the needs for a new University 
Library at Aberdeen. This important and 
detailed Report furnishes more up-to-date 
information about Scandinavian libraries than 
is available we believe, in English elsewhere. 
It is, however, upon Mr. Mitchell’s conclusions 
in respect of Aberdeen’s needs that British 
librarians will probably concentrate. These are 
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of very great interest, not only to those who 
are contemplating building new libraries, but 
as evidence of opinions of today and of their 
divergence from those of even twenty years ago. 
A matter which emerges incidentally from 
Mr. Mitchell’s Report is that during the 
previous year no fewer than 300 books were 
missing from Aberdeen University Library. 
This figure is unusually high, but increased 
losses from University libraries are reported 
from many parts of the world. Apparently 
no satisfactory method of dealing with the 
trouble has yet been evolved anywhere. 


The Annual Report of the Brotherton 
Colle&tion Committee, at Leeds University, 
for 1948-49, records the munificent gift by 
the Patron and Honorary Consultant, Mrs. 
McGrigor Phillips, of the sum of £25,000. 
The income from the gift is to be applied 
entirely to the purchase of books, MSS., 
letters and pamphlets for the Brotherton 
Collection. 


Accommodation in the Library of the 
University of Helsinki is now quite inadequate 
for service, books, and staff. There are about 
800,000 works in the Library and, as the 
National Library, a copy of every book 
published in Finland is received. The number 
added annually in this way is, of course, small 
in comparison with the copyright intake of 
British libraries and averages only about 
1,600 items. 

A handbook on “ Librarianship as a Career ” 
has been published this year by the School of 
Librarianship of the University of Cape Town. 
This is a production which can be recom- 
mended without reservation. With a few 
changes it would serve admirably as a booklet 
suitable for placing in the hands of a// who 
contemplate taking up librarianship as a 
profession. 


In March of this year the Karachi Library 
Association held an all-Pakistan library con- 
vention at Karachi. The Central and Provincial 
governments were invited to take suitable 
action to raise both the status and the standard 
of librarians in Pakistan. 


The entire library of Potchefstroom Uni- 
versity College, Transvaal, was destroyed by 
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fire recently. It is understood that some of the 
books lost have been replaced by the British 
Council. 

The opening ceremony of the new building 
destined to house the Uruguay National 
Library at Montevideo is due to take place in 
the Spring of this year. The new library has 
been planned to hold more than a million 
volumes. 


A thousand dollars worth of new books, 
paid for with contributions from Phi Beta 
Kappa, the American academic society, and 
from private individuals in the United States, 
were formally presented to the Sorbonne in 
March. These books represent the first con- 
signment offered to the Sorbonne under the 
UNESCO-CARE Book Programme, which 
aims at restoring the libraries of Europe and 
Asia. Since the programme was launched less 
than a year ago, hundreds of books have been 
sent to universities and educational centres, 
including Louvain, Helsinki, Prague, London, 
Vienna, Berlin, Oslo, Rotterdam, Leiden, 
Athens, Tokyo, Korea, and Pakistan. 


The British Council and the Library Asso- 
ciation, at the request of the German Section 
of the Foreign Office, arranged a two weeks’ 
course for a group of 13 German librarians in 
March. The visiting group included senior 
librarians from Berlin, Hamburg, Hanover, 
Dusseldorf and Schleswig-Holstein. 


UNESCO is planning to hold a Seminar on 
the rdleof libraries in adult education at Malmé, 
Sweden, from July 24th to August 19th. The 
purpose of the seminar is to discuss and study 
library adult education techniques, methods, 
policies and programmes. There will be 
excellent opportunities for the practical study 
of library adult education activities, and Copen- 
hagen, with its varied educational resources, 
is only a short ferry-trip away. The seminar 
will be limited to 50 participants, who should 
be professional librarians. Those wishing to 
attend should communicate immediately with 
the Library Association. 


A British Council exhibition of 870 British 
books was held in Singapore from March 2nd- 
8th. It is hoped that the exhibition will be 
shown later in Penang and Kuala Lumpur. 


A Department of Archives and Manuscripts 
has been opened at the Catholic University 


of America in Washington. The blessing and 
formal opening took place at the Mullen 
Library of the University. An article about 
the Department, entitled “A Plan of Organiza- 
tion for University Archives,” by Father 
Henry J. Browne, Archivist in Charge, was 
published in a recent number of the American 
Archivist. 


The Jerusalem microfilming project is now 
well under way and substantial progress has 
been reported in spite of early delays. It is 
understood that by the end of December the 
filming of 150 codices and 475 miniatures had 
been completed. Mr. Wallace Wade, of the 
American Photoduplication Service, has now 
left for Mount Sinai, where he will film 
Biblical MSS. at St. Catherine’s Monastery. 


Great Britain was represented by an ex- 
hibition arranged by the British Council at the 
International Children’s Book Week, held at 
Istanbul in November. British books of the 
encyclopaedia—book-of-knowledge type and 
books on railways and aeroplanes—the only 
ones to be seen at the exhibition—proved very 
popular. Booklets on our two Princesses were 
always in demand. 


The establishment of a foundation in the 
Library of Congress for the furtherance of the 
art of music composition, supported by an 
initial endowment in excess of $100,000, and 
bearing the name of Serge Koussevitzky, 
internationally renowned conduétor, has been 
announced. 


Mr. Douglas Bryant, lecturer in librarianship 
at the University of California, has been 
appointed attaché for library affairs at the 
American Embassy in London. Mr. Bryant 
will direét the American library and will also 
act as consultant to British librarians and 
liaison officer with British professional organi- 
zations and learned societies. 


The Friends of the National Libraries and 
the Pilgrim Trust have jointly acquired for 
Trinity College, Cambridge, a notebook in 
which Sir Isaac Newton kept accounts of his 
expenses when he was an undergraduate at 
Trinity. 

The same issue of The Bodleian Library Record 
contains, inter alia, a valuable account of ““The 
Manuscript Colleétion of University College, 
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Oxford: Origins and Growth,” by R. W. 
Hunt. A very great deal of research has gone 
into the making of this account, which con- 
tains much information that will be new to 
many readers. The author notes, by the way, 
that Archbishop Abbot’s collection of MSS. 
went to Lambeth Palace and he seems to have 
inspected them for MSS. of John Browne, but 
he does not refer to the recent dispersal of 
many Lambeth MSS. It seems possible that 
some of Abbot’s were among those recently 
offered for sale. 


The membership of the University and 
Research Section of the Library Association 
increased during the past year to almost eleven 
hundred. Since January, 1949, the Medical 
Sub-Section has been an independent section 
of the Association. 


The fourth of the new series of Stationery 
Office pamphlets on “Choice of Careers” 
deals with Librarianship, including very brief 
notes on University, College, and National 
Libraries. In general, the booklet should be 
helpful to intending entrants, but it is not quite 
correct to say that “for junior posts in uni- 
versity and college libraries the minimum 
academic qualification is at present a School 
Certificate .. In some university libraries 
junior posts are filled only by graduates. And 
it is surprising to read that: “the commencing 
salary of a junior varies between {75 and 
£180.” Are there any university libraries still 
paying such appallingly low salaries ? 


An appeal has been circulated by the 
Trustees of the National Central Library for 
increased financial support. It is true that 
H. M. Treasury makes relatively generous 
grants-in-aid, which have risen from {£4,500 
in 1945-6 to {22,500 in the current year, but, 
on the other hand, the annual grant of {4,000 
from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust is 
being reduced yearly by £1,000, and is due to 
terminate in 1951. Moreover, the Treasury 
has always urged that an increase in its grant 
to the N.C.L. should be accompanied by an 
increase in the contributions of users of the 
Library’s services. So far as interlending is 
concerned, the University Libraries rank only 
fourth in the demands they make—the demands 
made by Urban and County Libraries were 
almost five times as heavy last year, and before 
the war were eleven times as heavy. But quite 
apart from the valuable interlending services 


there are many other ways in which the N.C.L. 
is of great help to all libraries. The appeal 
should therefore meet with adequate and 
ready response from the University Libraries, 
no less than from others. 


A Pilot Public Library is to be set up in 1950 
in Delhi jointly by Unesco, the Government 
of India, and the Mvnicipality of Delhi. 
Accommodation will be provided by the 
Municipality which, together with the Govern- 
ment, will also make a financial contribution. 
Unesco will provide for technical assistance, 
including the salary of a temporary foreign 
Director and travelling fellowship for the 
permanent Indian Librarian who will take 
charge when the Library has been adequately 
established. 


The Library of the celebrated Merrymount 
Press has been purchased by the Trustees of 
the Henry E. Huntington Library. This 
important acquisition included at least one 
copy of every publication of the Press, to- 
gether with scrapbooks of its minor work. 
Through the generosity, some years ago, of its 
first Director of Research, the late Max 
Farrand, the Huntington Library already 
owned the fine collection of Merrymount Press 
imprints which he had formed. The Library 
has thus now become the repository of the 
most comprehensive collection of the work of 
the late Daniel Berkeley Updike, founder of 
the Merrymount Press and world-renowned as 
one of the greatest modern printers. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 

BusHNELL (George Herbert) Scottish En- 
gravers, A Biographical Diétionary of 
Scottish Engravers and of Engravers who 
worked in Scotland to the Beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century. Oxford University 
Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 8s. 6d. net. 

This list of Scottish engravers has been under 
consideration for some 20 years. It is probably very 
near completion now and will be of service to all who 
handle prints and portraits. 

Couutson (Robert L.) Library Assistance to 
Readers. With a Foreword by W. B. 
Stevenson, Borough Librarian of Hornsey. 
Crosby Lockwood. 7s. 6d. net. 

The title of this book is a true description of its 
contents. It is essentially a book for the librarian, 
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describing in a clear and concise manner the best 

and mo&st up-to-date methods used in modern libraries 

for assisting readers. No pains have been spared ; the 
work of libraries in various places in England and 

Scotland is described and illustrated with photographs. 

The book is divided into three parts—The 
Library ; Publications ; Advisory Work with Readers. 
The subjeéts include amongst others—notices and signs, 
displays, guides, bulletins and book-lists, catalogues, 
library service to children ; le€tures. 

Emphasis is rightly laid on the importance of assist- 
ance to readers in their search for information on any 
subje&t. Too often the assistant adopts an aloof, bored 
and uninterested attitude which certainly does not en- 
courage the reader to ask for further help and advice. 
Unfortunately, the ideal reference assistant is rare—born 
not made. As the author says they should have “ a real 
liking for helping other people ”’ and should show it by 
their manner and if the public is to be considered, and 
if such a one is found, allow him or her to retain the 
position. 

The chapter on notices gives really sound advice 
and should be carefully read: we would suggest that 
these can be overdone—the fewer the better and more 
likely to be read by the public. Slogans displayed out- 
side the building tend to lower its prestige. There is one 
point the author seems to have omitted to deal with— 
the time the library should be open; the tendency is to 
shorten the hours and close one half-day a weck, 
regardless of the faé that, especially at the present time, 
owing to the radio and housing difficulties, the student 
and reader often have no convenience at home for quict 
Study and reading. 

The writer of the Foreword recommends the book 
to Students for the Library Association’s examinations, 
as it covers the Syllabus to Part B (IV) of the Registra- 
tion examination.—W.M. 

DouGtas (Mary Peacock) The Teacher- 
Librarian’s Handbook. Second Edition. 
Chicago, American Library Association. 
$2.75. 

The first edition of this text-book was published 
in 1941, but much new material goes to the making of 
this, the second edition, which is planned to be helpful 
to the beginner who intends to Start a school library. 
The author points out that the school library has a 
teaching function which should stimulate new interests 
on many subjeéts. The work is intended to bring about 
co-operation between teachers, pupils and librarians and 
it performs its purpose excellently. 

Garceau (Oliver) The Public Library in the 
Political Process. New York: Columbia 
University Press. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 30s. od. net. 

Here is a thorough survey of certain political 
factors which affeét the public library. Faéts have been 
gleaned from sixty-one communities throughout 
America and the intention of the work is to improve the 
Status of the public library both economically and 
politically. The whole forms a full and important report 
of the Public Library Inquiry and is concerned with the 
factors that bear upon the more effective government of 
libraries. Attention should be especially drawn to 
chapter three which deals with the library’s political 
potential. Three useful charts are included and 
Appendix I contains a note on bibliography. 


Mriter (William) A Report of the Public 
Library Inquiry. The Book Industry. New 


JAMES G. HOWGATE 


128, So. Church St. 
SCHENECTADY 1., N.Y. 


specialises 
in 


out-of-print 


U.S. GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


York : Columbia University Press. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 22s. od. net. 

An analysis of the publishing trade in America 
compiled for the benefit of the library profession. A 
valuable series of faéts and figures, especially the extra- 
ordinary growth of the Book Clubs. 

Murr (Percy H.) Book-Colleéting; More 
Letters to Everyman. Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 

These letters form a supplementary volume to the 
author's “ Book Colleéting as a Hobby,” which came 
out in 1944-45. An interesting seétion on the biblio- 
graphy of Fingerprints informs the beginner how to 
colle& on a special subjeét, and the colleétor who has 
read these volumes will certainly be well-equipped for 


the hunt. 

GENERAL 

ALLEN (Cecil J.) Locomotive Practise and Per- 
formance in the Twentieth Century. Illus. 
Heffer. 21s. od. net. 

Mr. Allen’s articles on Locomotive Praétice and 
Performance have been appearing in the Railway 
Magazine for nearly fifty years and this volume contains 
the gist of them. Together with this is a general ex- 
position of the details and development of the Loco- 
motive. The illustrations are very effective and form a 
very interesting seétion of the work. 

Bares (Marjory) and HENDERSON (Jean M.) Ed. 
Miss Gilpin and the Hall School. A Record of 
Adventure and Achievement in Education. 
Portrait. Bannisdale Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

For those interested in education here is a small 
volume which describes the work of Miss Gilpin over a 
period of forty years. There is a biographical note and 
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an Introduétion by Geoffrey Whitworth, late director 
of the British Drama League, which mentions the 
educational background of her dramatic produétions 
and praises them as technically complete and of educa- 
tional value. The Hall School was run on happy lines 
and to read of Miss Gilpin’s work there is very 
inspiring. 

BuCHANAN-GouLp (Vera) Not Without 
Honour. The Life and Writings of Olive 
Schreiner. With an Introduétion by the 
Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts. Illus. Hutchinson. 


15s. od, net. 

Olive Schreiner was undoubtedly a genius and 
not always a happy one. Her literary life, her emotional 
life and her later political aétivities have been worked 
into an excellent biography which will appeal to all 
those who are interested in the period in which she lived 
in South Africa and in her literary development. This 
is a more complete view of a remarkable woman than 
that written by her husband, Cronwright-Schreiner. 
Olive’s friendship with Havelock Ellis is brought out 
clearly and the work contains a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy of her writings. 

Cavin (E. F.) The Power and Limits of 
Science : A Philosophical Study. Chapman 
& Hall. 12s. 6d. net. 

\ very able disquisition on the place of science in 
modern thought and everyday life. The work should 
appeal to every thinking being. It answers, as far as 
possible, the question as to whether science is the only 
reliable road to knowledge. There are three seétions, 
Introductory, Philosophical and Applications, and 
cach section, composed of several chapters, provides 
questions and problems sufficient to require a life- 
time’s Study. Justice cannot be done to a work of this 
charaéter in a short review and it must be left to the 
reader to appreciate its importance. 

Caupwe.t (Christopher) Further Studies in a 
Dying Culture. Ed. Edgell Rickword. 


Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. net. 

These essays should be Studied carefully by those 
anxious to grasp the trend of modern thought. They 
show the development and philosophy attained to of 
late years by the human mind. Dealing with Religion, 
\eSthetics, Psychology and other abStruse ideas they 
cover many phases of life and tend to reStore the con- 
fidence of those bewildered by present conditions in a 
belief that with care and forethought mankind should 
be able to master his environment. 


Deason (G. H.) The Model Boat Book. Illus. 


Drysdale Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Model-building is a fascinating subjeét, not only 
for young people, but also for others of more mature 
years. Boat-building is one of the most popular of all 
and here in a short volume are instructions for the con- 
Struction of all types of sailing-craft and power boats. 
The text is clear and explicit and the pi¢tures and 
diagrams are helpful in a great degree to an under- 
Standing of the work to be done. Boys who are keen on 
making models of well known seacraft will revel in this 
book, whilst all sea-loving folk will read it for its own 
sake. 

Fe1LinG (Keith) A History of England from the 
Coming of the English to 1918. Folding 


maps. Macmillan. 30s. od. net. 
\n excellent history which should be on the shelves 


of every library, for it gives in concise form the stoty 
of England's greatness which now appears to be on the 
decline, Book VII deals largely with the growth of the 
Empire and shows England as a Great Power. The 
period from 1929-1938 is described as perilous and 
further than this the author, who is Chichele Professor 
of Modern History at Oxford, does not go. The text, 
bibliography and index run to over 1,260 pages, there 
are thirteen folding maps and a number of genealogies. 
\ monumental work admirably produced by the pub- 
lishers, which cannot fail to interest a vast circle of 
readers. 

Fyre (Hamilton) Sixty Years of Fleet Street. 

Illus. W. H. Allen. tos. 6d. net. 

This is not an autobiography, but a chronicle and 
commentary by one who has lived through it all him- 
self. All the famous charaéters of the Street appear in his 
pages with many anecdotes and Stories which have not 
been published elsewhere. 

GernsHEIM (Helmut) Lewis Carroll Photo- 
grapher. Illus. Max Parrish. 17s. 6d. net. 

Lewis Carroll is in the public eye. In our March 
issue a note appears on Green's Life, published by 
Methuen. The present book amplities it in a manner 
of speaking, by giving the first study of him as a 
photographer, written by a well-known photographer 
who knows the ropes from A to Z. The excellent plates, 
64 in number, are admirably reproduced in photo- 
gravure. Chapter 4 contains notes on the sitters and 
plates, there is a list of the distinguished men and 
women he photographed, some unpublished material 
from notébooks and diaries, a short bibliography, and 
a reprint of his writings on photography. No photo- 
grapher should be satisfied unless he possesses this 
volume, not to mention the countless lovers of “Alice 
in Wonderland ”’ and its author. 


Grsss (Henry) Theatre Tapestry. Illus. 
Jarrold. 21s. od. net. 

The author claims that his work is a purely personal 
evaluation of theatrical history, but it is surely none the 
worse for that, as it will give the reader a new view- 
point on a much-discussed subject. He considers that 
among the collections of theatrical history in the 
libraries of today the dramatist has personally not 
received a fair share of attention. A very readable 
Panorama of the British Theatre from A.p. 45 to A.b. 
1950, illustrated with interesting plates, one of which has 
unfortunately been wrongly described as ‘George 
Crookshank’s famous caricature of Edmund Kean.” 
Should this not be correéted in a future edition, which 
will certainly be called for, to ‘George Cruikshank’s 
famous caricature etc. ? 

Hanworth (Viscount) Amateur Carbro Colour 
Prints. Illus. Focal Press. tos. 6d. net. 

Colour photography is not everyone’s “ pigeon.” 
It requires great patience, plenty of time, absolute 
accuracy, money, and a comprehensive knowledge of 
ordinary photography. However, here is a book that 
will inspire in every young photographer a desire to 
make himself acquainted with this, one of the most 
recent developments of the art. The author has taken 
great pains to explain clearly what is necessary for the 
achieving of good results and his work will be of 
value not only to those who aspire to learn how to 
make colour prints, but also to everyone interested in 
the new processes, 
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Hewins (Ralph) Count Folke Bernadotte : 
His Life and Work. Illus. Hutchinson. 


18s. od. net. 

A full length biography of an extraordinary man 
who played many parts in the late war. The author had 
cight years of close association with him, and writes 
both of his private life and public work. An evaluation 
of everything for which Bernadotte stood is included in 
Chapter XVI, followed by a Chronology of the events 
of his life, a short bibliography and a full index. A 


notable work by the Scandinavian Correspondent of 


Kemsley newspapers. 
MacEwan (E. Sheila) Your Pattern Cutting. 
Illus. Sylvan Press. 8s. 6d. net. 


Miss MacEwan writes an ambitious introduétion, 
informing the reader that she has planned to help her 
(or him) to cut patterns to fit the individual figure, 
however difficult, for any Style, past, present or to come. 
No sinecure, be it understood ! The two hundred and 
sixty-three diagrams with which the book is illustrated 
vo a long way to prove that they are as readily applicable 
to the fashions of 1550 and 1880 as to those of 1950 


the subjeét, being No. 7 in the useful ‘Home Craft 

Series.” 

Piccorr (Stuart British Prehistory. Oxford 
University Press: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
ss. od. net. 

\ brave attempt to reconstruét the life of primitive 
communities which will be appreciated by Students of 
archaeology. The Palacolithic, Mesolithic and Neolithic 
Periods are as fully dealt with as is possible in a com- 
paratively short volume. The author, who is the 
Professor of Prehistoric Archaeology in the University 
of Edinburgh, has done an enormous amount of re- 
search on the social and economic ‘conditions of the 
peoples of the Continent and the British Isles up to the 
time of the Roman Conquest. 

Prype (George S.) Ed. The Treaty of Union 
of Scotland and England. 1707. Nelson. 


ss. od. net. 

This study of the famous Anglo-Scottish Treaty 
ot Union attempts to hold the balance evenly between 
the English and Scottish points of view and is an inter- 
eSting contribution to the literature of the subjeét. 


Rosstrer (A. P.) English Drama from Early 
Times to the Elizabethans. Frontis. 


Hutchinson. 16s. od. net. 

\fter tracing the development of dramatic 
presentations from Greek times to the Middle Ages, 
stressing in particular the Ritual aspects of the perform- 
ances, the author devotes the main body of his book 
to the various forms of drama produced in the two 
centuries preceding the Elizabethan era: the miracle, 
and its immediate follower, the interlude, the attempts 
at “‘ classical ’’ drama, and the University Wits are dis- 
cussed in their relation to Church and State, to their 
contemporaries, and their influence on the Elizabethan 
drama. Conneétions are sought between “ the Eliza- 
bethan vitality and life-lust and the surviving mediaeval 
mortifications of proud flesh’’; some of the funda- 
mentals of the coming age are found in the “ ethic 
teaching of the New Learning " of the “ educational” 
moralities. Some space is devoted to accounts of 


produétions and performances, and detailed synopsis 
of the more important plays. The author “ concerned 


with the cultural continuities which exist within and 

behind the stage for which Shakespeare, Johnson, 

Chapman and Middleton wrote ”’ has added an inter- 

eSting and informative volume to the literature of early 

English drama. 

SAUNDERS (Hilary St. G.) The Middlesex 
Hospital, 1745-1948. Illus., some in colour. 
Parrish. 8s. 6d. net. 

The evolution of the Middlesex Hospital from one 
of only fifteen beds to the 712 of the present day, and 
from two small houses to a main block covering 
25 acres is the subjeét of this volume. Here is a fully 
illustrated record of progress. 


Srronc (L. A. G.) Maud Cherrill. Illus. 
Parrish. 6s. od. net. 

The first volume to appear in the “ Personal 
Portraits” series. The most remarkable energy was 
shown by the subjeét of this biography, who was a 
teacher of English at a Plymouth preparatory school. 
She Started an institution of her own on a capital of five 
shillings. Even at that date such a feat must have 
required exceptional knowledge and courage. Well 
written and interesting. No index. 

Warson (E. L. Grant) Profitable Wonders. 
Some Problems of Plant and Animal Life. 
Illus. by C. F. Tunnicliffe. Country Life. 


15s. od, net. 

A Study of chance against design in the develop- 
ment of life on this planet. A thought-awakening work 
which should appeal to many, more especially perhaps 
to the naturalist and Students of animal life. A plea that 
mankind should use both imagination and intelligence 
in his Study of life and living things, both animal and 
human, admirably conceived and written with an 
earnest purpose and faith. 

Wartson (J. B.) Ed. The Church, A Sym- 
posium. Pickering & Inglis. 10s. 6d. net. 

Seventeen writers have contributed chapters to 
this volume on subjeéts conneéted with Church doétrine. 
They deal with very different sides of the matter, from 
Church Life and Fellowship to Priesthood and Worship, 
the Church and Youth, Church History and its Lessons, 
the Unity of the Church and many more. An appendix, 
a short bibliography and indexes of subjeéts, persons 
and the scriptures help to elucidate both principles and 
practice. 

Wuerron (Harry) Ed. Praétical Printing and 
Binding. A Complete Guide to the Latest 
Developments in all Branches of the 
Printer’s Craft. Illus. Odhams Press. 


12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Whetton, who was editor of The British Printer 
from 1900 to 1943, is obviously the best man to produce 
a work of this character. All the latest developments in 
typesetting, machine printing, lithography, offset 
printing, colour printing, photographic engraving, 
paper making, etc., etc., are described and fully 
illustrated. The printing arts and methods of today are 
all to be found in Mr. Whetton’s volume. 


WuirakeR (Joseph) Whitaker’s Almanack, 
1950. Library Edition. Leather. 16 col. 
maps. Whitaker. 25s. od. net. Cloth, 


12s. 6d. net. 
Contains a mass of information about Parliament 
and Party Government and forms a guide to this year’s 
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cleétions, information as to public affairs, industry, 
finance, etc. The astronomical seétion has been re- 
written and brought up-to-date, sport has been revised 
and in most of the other seétions, including details of 
income tax, surtax, National Insurance Aéts, no efforts 
have been spared to provide the latest Statistics. 
Waurrrick (Arnold) European Architecture in 
the Twentieth Century. Vol. 1. _ Illus. 
Crosby Lockwood. 30s. od. net. 
his important work is divided into tive parts and 
is to be published in three volumes, of which this is the 
first. Part | dealing with the historical background of 
the subjeét in the early years of the century is followed 
by Part I, Transition from war to peace, 1919-1924. 
Both are included in this volume. The whole will form 
an architeétural reference work which no library can 
afford to do without, the illustrative material in itself 
being a valuable adjunét to the text. The publishers are 
to be congratulated on producing a fine volume, worthy 
of the subjeét in times which are none too casy for rapid 
and first-rate book produétion. 


FICTION 
Capett (James Branch) The Devil’s Own 
Dear Son. Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. net. 

The “ blurb” on the dust wrapper describes this 
book as “ a romantic satire,’’ this presumably being the 
publisher's opinion. On the title-page it is described as 
**a Comedy of the Fatted Calf." Anyway, it is Mr. 
Cabell’s soth book, and if the reader after wading 
through the marvellous writing and the brilliant epi- 
grams can think of a better description than cither, he 
(or she) she make it public. 


Harriey (L. P.) The Boat. Putnam. 12s. 6d. 


net. 

\ long and ambitious novel dealing with the dis- 
appointments suffered by Timothy Casson, who, after a 
lite in Italy, buys a house in a country village with the 
idea that he is going to enjoy a peaceful existence riding 
in his motor car in quest of subjeéts for his ‘* Piétures 
ot Britain,” and even, more particularly, in boating on 
the river Swirrel. Unfortunately, the local inhabitants 
veto his aspirations in this direétion and Timothy is left 
lamenting. The charatter-drawing of the people who 
live in Upton-on-Swirrel, and especially of the servants, 
Beatrice, Effic and the gardener, Wimbush, is excellent, 
but unfortunately the reader wearies a little of the con- 
Stant threatening of the domestic Staff to leave on the 
slightest pretext. 

LAING (Kenneth) The Malignant Snowman. 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ real thriller, night-clubs, drugs, and international 
complications. Many are killed, but of course the right 
people come out safely at the end. 
Proxoscun (Frederic) The Asiatics. 

10s. 6d. net. 

\n adventuresome Story of a young traveller who 
journeys through every part of Asia and becomes in- 
volved in the most extraordinary circumstances. The 
novel is told in the first person and reads almost like an 
autobiography. 

NEW EDITIONS 
Barber (E. Gordon) Pictorial Composition in 
Monochrome and Colour. Illus. Fountain 
Press. 6s. od. net. 


Faber. 


\ reprint of the second edition of this useful 
textbook, 
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Hay (Roy) Annuals. Col. illus. Bodley Head. 
12s. 6d. net. 

First edition appeared in 1937. Many important 
new varieties are included in this, the second edition, 
though the author is obliged to admit that little has been 
done in the produétion of novelties during or since the 
war. 

Mackai (J. W.) The Life of William Morris. 
Intro. by Sir Sydney Cockerell. Oxford 
University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
7s. od, net. 

This handy pocket edition Mackail’s famous life of 
William Morris is printed on India paper and makes 
nearly 800 pp. in the double volume. This is No. 521 
of The World’s Classics. 

Tue Paper MAKERS’ AND MERCHANTS’ DiREC- 
rorY OF ALL NATIONS, 1949-1950. 57th 
edition. Business Publications. 30s. od. net. 

The most valuable reference book for the paper 
trade. Tables of sizes, trade customs, direétories of the 
English and Foreign Paper Trade, efe., make up a 
volume of over 500 pages, which is praétically in- 
dispensable in the trade. ; 
Suears (W. S.) This England. A Book of the 

Shires and Counties. Frontis. Illus. Maps. 
Hutchinson. 15s. od. net. 

This, the fourth edition of a well-known work, 
contains a new outlook on the subject occasioned by the 
many changes in the countryside since the third edition 
which appeared in 1939. Illustrations have been added 
and fresh material descriptive of the landscape have been 
added. Drawings are by Hanslip Fletcher, photographs 
by J. Dixon-Scott and Maps by Barnard Way. In every 
way an excellent produétion. ; 

Tarr (John Charles) How to Plan Print. Illus. 
Crosby Lockwood. 12s. 6d. net. 

This second edition of a book originally published 
in 1938 has been revised and reset. The 62 illustrations 
show the various type faces and the uses they can be 
put to. The whole forms an excellent text-book for all 
who wish to study “ lay-out.”’ 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

Cort (S. Trehearne) Heraldry, Flags and Deals. 
A seleé Bibliography, with Annotations, 
covering the Period 1920 to 1945. 1948 
Aslib. 6s. od. net for members ; 7s. 6d. net 
for non-members. 

LiverPoot Pusiic Lisraries. Catalogue of 
the Music Library. The Piano, Its Music 
and Literature. City of Liverpool. 2s. od. 
net. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, March, 1950.—A.L.A. 
BULLETIN, February, t950.—BOOKS TO COME, 
March and April, 1950.—LIBRARIAN, February, 
1950.—LIBRARY ASSISTANT, March, 1950.— 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, March, 1950. 
—NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, December, 1949.— 
STEEL NEWS, March, 1950.—TEACHERS OF TO- 
DAY, March-May, 1950. — WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN, February, t950.—UNION DES ASSO- 
CIATIONS INTERNATIONALES. — BULLETIN 
FOR LIBRARIES, February, 1950. 
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